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LAKELAND warblers. 


and at a time when redstarts (that come 
in first June days, ^ broods almost ready for flight. The 
not much be °* e J Warblers. is small and straw-coloured, 
nest, like the flex ible bents, that are hitched once or 

and is made of £• ^ support the structure . But the 

twice round 1 from the harden Warbler’s, being often 

site is quite ■ one’s eyes— that is about five 

(in ”-y “f ind and always as much as four feet ; while 
f f r r0, 'ietXb e^i" close to the ground. The blotched 
f" Hu" CUP are sometimes no more than four The 
h°en like the cock, is restless and fussy, and her tack, 
S " at breeding time is constantly heard. The song of the 
male too, has its points of difference from its sylma cousin. 

It is shorter, madder, blither, and has a d.fferent-a richer 
and more poignant-quality of tone. The compass of notes is 
not to my thinking larger, but the variety in tonal volume is 
much greater. The bird will sing low, and then suddenly 
increase to a forte that is brilliant and even piercing— just as 
a bag-pipe player will increase tone by putting on more wind. 
Though to mention the bag-pipe is an injustice to the 
Blackcap, whose mellifluous tone is more like a fairy flute. 
His beak opens and shuts in rapid gradations according to 
his note, a wide gape producing a piercing tone, while his 
tail shakes with the energy of his utterances. Occasionally he 
is too piercing, which the Garden Warbler rarely is ; he some- 
times falls into a low, imitative strain, and he has also a way 
of prattling sotto voce to his mate. The song is kept up in the 
few days of the mating-climax in successive bursts till 8.45 
p.m., but gets slacker and shorter as the nest season 
advances, till it becomes nothing but a few jerky scraps, 
that are presently left off altogether. 

The bird’s food through the summer is of the small insect 
kind, even minute aphides being picked from the leaves, 
while occasionally it will wing out after a fly. Hut it is in 
some degree a fruit-eater, and on a fine early Septembei 
day we may get our last sight of it, in the elder- bush of the 
garden it deserted when fledglings flew, doubtless drawn 
thither by the ripe berries, and not by a sentimental wish to 
view the home-spot once more before it flies across the seas. 


THE DOCTRINE OF MORAL DISCERNMENT. 


All moral questions respect a course of conduct, to be 
pursued by a voluntary agent, and imply a law, according 
to which they are to be guided. Duty is the correlative of law. 

There are two points to be determined — what are the actions ? 
and whence is the law ? Paley says “ that the difference and 
the only difference between an act of Prudence and an act 
of Duty is that in the one case we consider what we shall 
gain or lose in this world ; in the other case, also what we 
gain or lose in the next.” The subject under discussion will 
involve the answer to both these questions. 

The grounds of Paley’s doctrine, and the consequences 
which it involves, can only be exhibited fully by that dis- 
cussion of the powers of human nature which is required to 
establish the second point. It may be desirable, however, 
shortly to allude to its main features. 

The grounds of the doctrine are shortly comprised in an 
inadequate view of man’s nature : namely, that we have 
no governing faculty except a power of discerning the 
consequences of actions, and the satisfaction thence derived 
by the agent. 

The consequences of the doctrine are, as far as they can be 
now stated, that goodness is to be measured by certain 
externals not by the state of the heart ; that without a 
clear perception of a future state of reward and punishment 
attached to certain actions , there can be no such thing as an 
act of duty; or that the expedient course in this world 
would be ipso facto the course ol duty. 

Paley’s doctrine is only a refinement of that which has 
been known since philosophy dawned on the world, and has 
been refuted again and again. There have ever been two 
antagonist forces at work, the one striving to bring the 
intellect of man down to the slavery of the senses ; the other 
to lift it up to a light which is within, and which comes down 
from above. The one has dragged down the will to follow 
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, interest ; the other has endeavoured 

motives of pleasure an self determination, and to a 

lo lift i. up to a the beautiful, 

love of the good, tn statem ent it may, perhaps, be 

In conformity vn h ^ gthical theorieS which 1 do not 
allowed to make forma lly stated : it is not offered as 

remember to i ori ginal— which on this subject were, 

containing an> g merely as a convenient classifi- 

indeed, presumptuous— but mere > 

ration of the opinions of others. 

All who have attempted to prescr.be or to justtfy a given 
course of conduct have done so on the ground of profemim 
or of judgment ; of a “ sentiment of the heart, or a perception 
of the understanding." Some few have united both. 

Those who have taken the former ground are divided into 
two opposite parties: first, those who follow merely what 
their appetite dictates, with whom the only quality of action 
is pleasure, and therefore the only faculty perception ; second, 
as an antagonist force to these, the advocates of a moral sense , 
using the word strictly and consistently. The quality here is 
a certain moral beauty , the faculty a sentiment. 

Of those who have adopted the intellectual theory one 
class defend every action which is determined to be expedient 
on the whole, whether to themselves alone, or taking a more 
extended view, to the world at large. The quality of the 
action is in this point of view that it shall give satisfaction 
to an agent capable of pleasure or pain, the faculty which 
decides is a power of discerning consequences by experience, 
and of adapting means to an end. The party which is 
opposed to this view adopt the theory of abstract relations, 
and determine all actions to be obligatory, in which is 
discerned the essence of goodness , and this by a naked intuition 
of reason, acting as it does on the truths of Mathematics. 

lS-ow amidst all these theories on the subject is there one 
which comes up to the demands of the nature which we feel 
within . Does the theory of sentiment, for example, give us 
t at certain guide in the intricate path of life which our frail 
nature demands r Is not the theory of consequences utterly 
inconsistent with the facts— that we do immediately and in 
se approve one course of action as right, and disapprove 
' ot er as vvrong that prudence and duty, utile and honcstuvi , 
ave in a anguages expressed ideas differing not in degree 
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but in kind-that injury and intent to hurt are quite different 
rom mere harm, and that simply because of the intention- 
astly, is it not a fact of daily experience that we approve 
actions the more because done without prospect of reward ? 
and do not the scriptures teach us to hate sin as sin, to love 
God as God, to be as sons and not as servants, to walk by 
faith, hope and charity, but that the greatest of these is 
charity (pure love, dya m,) ? 

As for the intellectual theory of relations, our hearts tell 
us that the feeling of love attaches to the good, and that 
there is something more than cold ratiocination. None of 
these alone suffices to our need, and yet there is a spark 
of truth in each. Cannot we vindicate the strictest com- 
mands of the moral law, and yet show how they vary with 
consequences — how they are approved and loved by the 
heart ? 

It has been already observed that the misconceptions of 
ethical philosophers have arisen from taking a partial view 
of the human faculties. It will be desirable, therefore, to 
state briefly what these are, and how' an adequate view of 
them tends to satisfy all those conditions which are 
necessary to account for the phenomena which we have 
alluded to concerning the moral perceptions. The lowest 
power which we possess, and which is common to us with 
all the brutes, is sensation — the passive admission of im- 
pressions. The mind actively attends to these impressions, 
then abstracts, then generalises. It is thus that we attain 
to the knowledge of experience, and it is through this 
knowledge that vve are practically able to adapt means 
to ends. 

But there is a higher power than this, the source of 
first principles, the dpx at °f Aristotle, the region of Plato’s 
ideas so far as they partake of truth. The criterion of 
these principles is, first, that they are necessary ; second, 
universal, and therefore that they can in no sense be said 
to be derived from the senses by any form of abstraction 


or induction whatever. We may by induction arrive at a 
proposition of which we have no doubt ; but we cannot 
know it to be necessary. 1 o assert the distinction of these 
faculties is so great a paradox in the present day, that I 
am fearful of calling them by the distinct names of Reason 
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"^Twhich our old writers gave them, and 
and Understanding^^ ^ the pres ent century (Coleridge) 

designated them. f plato tends to establish the 

TheWh fl 'hSh negatively; for having shewn that 
same conclusion, g . . po wer for truth, he goes on, 

sense must argument, to establish that 

through an in r be turne d in every form, may 

opinion or J™. h recompo und, and define for ever, 
attaining certainty; and the dialogue leaves this 
Negative result, having only called on the opposite party to 
g . r._ nf the ideas of the good, the beautiful, 


ana me u uc. , - 

Now, considering it as established that there is a power of 

discerning the truth of some kind intuitively— a power 
totally different in kind from that which judges according to 
sense, it will not be difficult to establish the authority of our 
moral perceptions in themselves. 

Since it is a fact of consciousness that we do perceive some 
conduct to be our duty, and some the contrary, and since we 
have a faculty which does discern necessary principles of 
some sort in themselves, it is clear that those perceptions 
which concern the inmost being of man, that part of us which 
is most above all sensible existence, are to be referred to that 
faculty which judges not according to sense but according to 
spiritual intuition ; it follows thence immediately that the 
moral dictates of this higher Logos respect no external action, 
but only internal principles — the state of the heart and the 
will ; secondly, that as energising on the subject of the will, 
it is no cold intellectual abstraction but a form of living 
truth, which is an object of love and faith, and is capable of 
enforcing an imperative command on the will. 

Truth in some form or other must act on the will, did 
not philosophy lead to the same conclusion, for we are not 
to forget that He was the way and the life who said — 
“The truth shall make you free.” 

“ Sanctify them through Thy truth.” 

This, I imagine, to speak from a superficial acquaintance 
with Plato, is his meaning when he establishes successively 
that no mere act of reason and no mere emotion can alone 
satisfy the longings of our nature. 
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Thirdly, the faculty of adapting means to ends comes to 
our aid to put in practice the principles which the higher 
intuition commands, and hereby is done away that source of 
objections which have been strongly urged against the 
doctrine of a moral sense, as if it was asserted that whenever 
an action was presented to the mind we judged of it as of an 
object of sense. It is the combination of this lower faculty 
which may be called Suvorr/'s, cleverness, with the dictates of 
the higher vo£s, pure reason, which constitutes foovrjo - is or 
moral discernment. 

On the whole we may conclude from the full consideration 
of all our faculties — 

i — That the source to which alone we can satisfactorily 
refer our moral judgments commands unconditionally and 
without respect to consequences. 

2. — That as from the nature of the command it can only 
reach to the internal state of the agent, so it is inconceivable 
as a dead and abstract truth. 

3. — That all the varieties of moral action are amply 
provided for by a faculty of judgment which it is our 
highest duty to improve, lest by abuse or neglect we destroy 
the first principles which we all can have, but which all can 
destroy. 

The view of actions as distinct from consequences is set 
forth most strongly in the New Testament, in which our 
Saviour sets before His disciples every possible inducement 
of love, gratitude, humility ; but of rewards, “ eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard nor hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive the things which are prepared for them 
that love him.” The rewards are veiled in mystery ; the 
moral inducements are painted in the strongest colours. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that the view here 
taken seems to fall in with the whole scope of butler s 
works. He found philosophy debased by Locke s followers ; 
religion and mystery alike arraigned at the bar of the 
understanding ; and so he was compelled to quit his high 
vantage ground of moral intuition and free will, and to 
show the men of his day. — 1st, that their understandings 
were incompetent to judge of religion ; 2nd, that there is 
nothing in religion repugnant to that faculty ; 3rd, that in 
point of prudence (and he could consistently appeal to 
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IZ oc much bound to act on the com- 

IndfofZligion a" » eat their meals or take any means 

the mind wit t ^ sensua list and the advocates of 
opposition a morality in intimate connection with 

expediency— it places ^ 

holines" and happiness as different notions of the same 
object, namely, a state of the hear, and will-it places 
reison not in opposition to religion, but makes ‘‘reason 
pass into faith only where it has reached its own horizon, 
even as day steals into twilight, and twilight hushed and 
breathless passes into night ; but it is sacred night in which 
we behold suns of other worlds only to keep the soul 
collected in adoration of the great 1 am whose will is the 
law, whose voice is the harmony of the Universe.”* 


The concluding words of Coleridge’s Biograph, a Liter, iria. 


the tragedy of childhood. 

By Miss H. L. Harvey. 

It is an incontestable fact that we have all been children 
once ; yet one is sometimes half inclined to doubt it, so many 
persons appear to retain no recollection whatever of any such 
phase in their lives. To them, children are a class distinct 
and apart, much as old people are to children ; they judge 
of their natures, needs, and mental processes, not by personal 
experience, nor even by observation, but by an artificial 
standard of their own. Thus and so, they say, a being three 
feet high, and whose knowledge of life is bounded by the 
nursery, may be supposed to think and act ; and they 
suppose accordingly, quite to their own satisfaction; and 
fail altogether to recognize either the limitations or the far- 
reaching developments of a child’s intelligence. 

All this is forcibly brought before one’s mind by an article 
in the Fortnightly for September last, by E. V. Lucas, 
entitled “ Some Notes on Poetry for Children.” Mr. Lucas 
tells us, and we cannot but acknowledge the justice of the 
imputation, that, hitherto, collections of poetry for children 
have been directed not so much to please the taste of a child, 
as that of an adult ; that, in fact, however much grown-up 
persons may enjoy the contemplation of infancy, children 
do not want to read about childhood. A good story, about 
the doings of children, told simply and frankly from their 
own standpoint, as in Jacob Abbott’s “ Franconia Stories,” 
is one thing ; such stories are much appreciated by children, 
but the graces and naivetes of childhood delight them not; 
and it would be strange if they did. 

In poetry, especially, children like to have their imagina- 
tion exercised ; stirring scenes of adventure and romance, 
the wonderful, the heroic, the tragical, appeal to them far 
more, in my belief, than the merely pretty and amusing. 
And here I join issue with Mr. Lucas, who asserts that a 
book of poetry for children should “ amuse and delight from 
first page to last.” “It should,” he says, “though not in 
itself poetry, stand for poetry in the minds of its young 
readers. . . It should be as gay as it could be made, com- 
patible with technical excellency.” 


